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APRIL, 1878, 


THE MONTH. 


Tan ofall te divested: Whe Oongrom:- The text 
of the “ Preliminary Treaty” already concluded and ratified between Russia and 
the Porte, has been communicated by Russia to the various Powers, and its contents 
are now before Europe and the world. Its provisions and clanses, therefore, are 
public property, and whether all of them, or only some, are formally submitted to 
the Congress, that body will have cognizance of all. Fears have been entertained by 
those who believe that the first of “ British interests” is peace, that the most serious 
differences between England and Russia were likely to arise upon this very point ; 
the English Government insisting that the whole of the Treaty should come under 
the supervision of the Congress, and Russia, on the contrary, contending that only 
certain clauses, supposed more directly to affect European interests, should be 
brooght within that supervision. Hence rumours have been rife that this pre- 
liminary difference would be insurmountable and prevent the mesting of the Con- 
gress. But if Russia and England will but regard facts and principles rather than 
nice distinctions and diplomatic subtleties of language, there is between them on this 
point no ground of controversy, no substantial diversity of view. It is clear that, 
practically, the entire Treaty must come under notice, if only to determine what 
parts of it must be revised. By sending the text of the Treaty to the Powers, and 
that in the most forma] manner possible, Russia has already recognized their right 
to be made acquainted with the whole. As for the supposition of the existence of 
another and a secret treaty between the belligerents, the very knowledge of which 
was to be kept secret from Europe—such « secret never could be kept, and the 
attempt to gain some special advantage in this surreptitious manner would but defeat 
its own ends, and recoil on the heads of its promoters. Bnt if all that has been 
agreed-to at San Stefano between Russia and Turkey be already known, no part can 
be withheld from the consideration of the Congress; and Russia has not only made 
it known, but allowed that Europe must be judge of whatever in the Treaty is of 
European moment, Having done this (as indeed no Power could but do), and 
further conceded that what is of European moment is to be discussed—which, of 
course, is the very object of the Congress—what is there preliminary to this actual 
discussion of the Treaty to dispute about? | We most sincerely trust that no verbal 
differences, for such alone they are, will be allowed to delay, much less prevent, the 
meeting of a body which has before it a task of immense importance and of almost _ 
unexampled character. Nothing lees than the reconstitution of South-eastern 
Europe in the light of accomplished facts, and on a basis consonant with justice and 
liberty, is the work which the forthcoming Congress has to do; and to do, moreover, 
in such sort az to reconcile the claims and interests of various nationalities, and con- 
solidate, with the sanction of united Europe, s peace that shall be satisfactory and 
lasting. We rejoice to find from Lord Derby's statement in the Upper House that 


so far as our Government is concerned, if they can secure, substantially, that the 
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by moderation ; the disposition, where needful, to congede, and the resolute purpose 
to avoid, so far as practicable, all occasion for offence,—-will all find scope for action 
here. No higher task could be proposed for the achievement of any assembly, and 
we trust that, should it meet, ite deliberations and decisions may be so directed and 
controlled, as to promote in the reconstituted territories the development of national 
life and prosperity, the realization of civil and religious freedom, and the rule of 
impartial and equitable laws. This will be the best security, for many years to come, 
for the peace and tranquillity of Europe. - 


Now that the text of the Treaty of San Stefano is actually known, the opinions 
expressed respecting its provisions are as various and conflicting as might well be | 
looked for, when we bear in mind the irreconcilable contrariety of views prevalent 
on the much-vexed question it essays to solve, Strange indeed would it have been 
had its stipulations commanded ¢ither general approval, or been obnoxious to general 


complaint. Those who desired that Turkey in Europe should remain, are of course 


dissatisfied now that it is almost blotted from the map. Those who sought the 
emancipation of the Christians from Ottoman rule, rejoice that Balgaria is to become, 
in all but the name, an independent state; that Servia and Montenegro are no longer 
to be tributary to the Porte; arid that an international Commission, aided by a native 
police, will be responsible for public order and good government in the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina—lately the seat of insurrection, and’ of which ‘the Sultan 
still retains the sovereignty. There are those who-are indignant that Russia requires 
so heavy an indemnity from her défeated-foe, and who dread her agcendency in the 
emancipated provinces, and her supposed ‘increasing inflnerice in Burope ; whilst her 
demand for the re-cession to herself of Bessarabia, and of a portion of Armenia, with 
the important fortress of Kars, are regarded as proofs of her insatiable ambition and 
rapacity. When, however, the Treaty is impartially considered and regarded as a 
whole, although there is much to which objection may be urged, there is but little to 
excite surprise. It cannot reasonably be contended that we have not here a basis, 


| entire Treaty shal] pass under review, they will raise no question as to terms. It is 
; not, of course, to be supposed that, because this point is pressed, the Powers will 
| seck to modify, or are likely even to criticise, every clause and stipulation of the : 
; Tresty. Russia will not be ssked to sacrifice the fruits of her vietories, or toforego 
° the objects for which, as she declared, she undertook the war. If any of the Powers 
should enter the Congress with such ideas, it were better they should not enter it at 
all. The Turkish empire in Barope has ‘itretoverably gone, and no attempt to 
71 resuscitate it, we may be sure, will. gaim-the-sanction of the Congress. This fact 
| recognized, the way is clear for action. Russia, it must be allowed, has every 
rat | motive for not unnecessarily offending the susceptibilities of any of the Powers, 
and every reason for desiring that the resnits achieved should, so far as pos 
. sible, receive the tacit sanction of united Europe, It must be borne in mind 
| | that the Plenipotentiaries will enter the Conference unfettered, that any Power will 
be free to leave it at any time, that any Power will have the right toqbject to what- 
ever it may deem injurious, and that no one will be bound. by thedecision of the 
rest. Whatever grounds, therefore, there may be for disapproving any of the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty, or any fresh proposals which Russia may submit, it would 
seem that an opportunity now presents itself for settling by general consent. questions — 
of the greatest moment, which, in their unsolved condition, have long been a standing 3 
menace to the peace -f Europe. No doubt, to effect such a settlement, many qualities 
of statesmanship are requisite. Much forbearance, tact, and skill ; firmness tempered 


both forthe reconstruction of South-eastern Europe and the agreement of the 
Powers, on which the Iabours of a Congress may begin. ‘That « Russian Imperial 
Commission, supported by the presence of a Russian force, should for two years 
administer the government of Bulgaria, may be regretted, but seeing that Russia 
unaided has achieved the emancipation of that province, it can hardly, in reason, be 
opposed. ‘That Bessarabia should be restored to Russia is open to more serious 
objection, inasmuch as it is far preferable that the free navigation of the Danube 
should be under the guardianship, of a lesser than of a greater Power; and the Rou- 


manians themselves strongly oppose this abridgment of their territory, and are not | 


satisfied with the offer of the Dobrudja in exchange. There is, on the part of 
Austria, an apprehension of an undue preponderance of the Slav element in the 
future reconstruction; and England is justly anxious to secure at least an equal 
advantage for the Greek element—an anxiety which all lovers of freedom may rightly 
share, and which is directed to an object in which all parties may unite. No part 
Of the policy of our own Cabinet more commands agent than that of bulding out a 
helping hand to Greece. It is felt generally that the claims of that nationality are 
somewhat slurted over in the Treaty, and that such aid as Russia professes to give 


feared that the result of the war and of the treaty just concladed would be to wake 
Russian influence paramount throughout the East, alike over Greeks, Roumanians, 


- and Slavs, now find they were mistaken. Neither Servia nor Montenegro, Roumania _ 


nor Greece, shows any disposition to become the mere tool or instrument of Russia; 
all alike assert, and are determined to maintain, their independence. Even in Bulgaria 
itself, the fact that the new Prince is not to be a member of any reigning family of 
Europe, and is also to be freely elected by tbe ‘people; may serve to prevent the 


Absorbed as the public mind naturally is with the political aspects of the 
Eastérn Question, it is not surprising that its religious bearings have been somewhat 
overlooked. Yet these are far from unimportant. Difference of creed bas probably 
been as much the cause of past calamities, persecutions, and oppressions, as has 
difference of nationality or race; and in any future settlement religion must of 
necessity wield a powerful influence, and contribute largely to the development of 
national character, vitality, and strength. It should not be forgotten that the 
 Snitan is the supposed successor of Mohammed, and is, so to speak, the Head, or 
Pontiff, of the Moslem faith, to whom all “true believers” owe a distinct, thongh 
somewhat qualified, allegiance. Combining in his own person the offices of prince 
and priest, he is the ecclesiastical superior or lord of more than 100,000,000 


followers. ‘The disputes between Moslem ralers and Greek patriarchs Lave ever ; 


been a fruitful source of the aniniosities existing between the different eections of 


the motley population of which the Turkish empire consists. _Mohammedanism is 
essentially a perspouting religion’; its watchword of old-was “The Koran, the tribute, 
or the sword;” it knows naught of toleration, nothing of religious liberty. In pro- | 
portion as its devotees imbibe its spirit, they become fanatical and cruel, hating all — 


who are of any other religion than their own, and frustrating all attempts to induce 
them to live in amity with those whom they regard as infidels and dogs. This 
explains why the sdlemn obligations of Turkey, contracted in the face of Europe, to 

deal justly with her Christian subjects have been so continuously set at ey 
- The Sultan’s Government could not, or would not, control the persecuting spirit “of — 


‘its own io or of the ignorant and _—— Moslem population. Hence internal 
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‘anity has been impossible, and the incongruous elements in the Ottoman. empire 


have afforded ground for foreign intervention ; im fact, made that intervention neces- 
sary, and thus brought about the fall of the empire itself. And if the reconstruction 
now about to be attempted in South-eastern Europe is permanently to endure, 
warning must be taken from past éxperience ; the malady that has so long afflicted 


‘the populations must suggest its proper cure; the head of the Mohammedan State 


must cease to be also the Chief Ruler of the Moslem priesthood; and religious 
liberty, in its broadest sense, must be established ; otherwise there can be no lasting 
security even for the maintenance of the barest toleration. 


The conflict in the Victorian colony between the legislative and executive 
powers has not actually ended, but a compromise has been proposed, which, it is 
hoped, both parties will agree to. We trust that there is also a prospect of the war 
in South Africa coming to a close. Our colonial dependencies are often wont to 
magnify the perils they incur ; but the state of things is evidently serious, and the 
difficulties of the Cape Government in dealing with it effectively are greatly enhanced 
by the peculiar character and movements of the foe. The native combatants are here, 
there, and everywhere; they move with great celerity, mass themselves readily at 
any given point, and even when they have been driven out of any district, appear in 


- it again so soon as the opposing forces are withdrawn. Still, we-trust that the worst 


is past. 


_ The abuses connected with the patronage, exchange, and sale of livings in the 
Church of England have long constituted one of the greatest scandals and most 
perils of that Church. Its best friends have long desired to see them swept 
away, but the difficulties connected with the task, the vested interests involved, and 
the high position and powerful influence of many of the chief offenders have always 
‘caused the subject, whenever mooted in the Legislature, to be approached with 
timidity and hesitation. Not so, however, will these evils ever be removed. If 
not soon vigorously and effectually dealt with, they may desl a blow at the present 
relations existing between Church and State, the effects of which it would not be 
easy to foretell. There has ever been a strange inconsistency on this subject between 
the words and deeds of our senators. The evils have been loudly and openly 
lamented, but when any scheme is proposed for their removal, any real remedy 
brought before Parliament, difficulties immediately start up, and our legislators can 
scarcely bring themselves te attempt anything at all. _ A recent-llustration of this 


spirit is supplied by the debate, in the House of Lords on the 8th of March, on the 


motion of the Archbishop of York for an address to the Queen, praying the appoint. 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the abuses, if any, connected with the . 
practices in question. The motion iteelf, considering that a Select Committee has 
already recommended legislation on the subject, might by some be considered an 
excuse for delay, although we believe the Archbishop to be thoroughly sincere; but, 
taild as was the motion, some would have preferred its omission, and, before it passed, 
the sphere of “ patronage” was excluded from its operation. We are glad that the 
resolution of the Primate was adupted, but we should like to see more earnestness 
and zeal evinced for the correction of these abuses by our legislators of the Upper 
House. Something may doubtless grow out of the Commission, but the work 
required will never effectually be done until, not the rights or interesta of patrons, 
but the greater purity and spiritual efficiency of the Church itself shall be the primary — 
object of those who undertake to deal with it by parliamentary procedure. 
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There will doubtless be some opposition to the Permissive Bill, for so it may be 
termed, for establishing four new Bishoprics, which Earl Beauchamp has introduced 
into the House of Lords with the sanction of the Government. There is no doubt 
that as dioceses have largely increased in population, and new churches have been 
built, the labours of the bishops have become far more onerous, and some division of 


, those labours is, therefore, indispensable. There are various grounds, however, on 


which such legislation as that now proposed: will be objected to. Its permissive 
_ Character will render it distasteful to many ; those who are specially anxious to 
maintain the worldly dignity and splendour of the episcopate will object to the small- 
ness of the stipends’; whilst a different class of opponents will, in the very nature of 
things, be hostile to the extension of the episcopal system in any form whatever. 
Notwithstanding, however, the various hostility with which the Bill is sure wo be 
encountered, there is but little doubt that it will ultimately pass. — 


Judgment has at length been given by Lord Penzance in the case of the Rev. 
Jobn Edwards, of Prestbury, who, for persistence in Ritualistic practices acknow- 
ledged to be contrary to law, and aftér due and proper warning to desist therefrom, 
has been condemned to six months’ suspension from his ministeria] furictiona, be- 
sides the costs of prosecution. This case remarkably illustrates the uncertainty and 
doubt attendant on ecclesiastical law and the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical tribunals— 
an uncertainty not removed, but rather aggravated, since the passing of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, which was designed to simplify and expedite procedure. 


It will be remembered that the judgment in the Hatcham case, under that Act, was 


set aside by the common law Judges on certain technical grounds, one of which was 
_ that Lord Penzance, who as the Dean of Arches pronounced it, ws’. not, in so doing, 
the Judge of the old Arches Court of Canterbury, but the presid nt of an altogether 
new tribunal. Lest in the Prestbury case any such miscarriage of justice might 
occur, it was decided tg defer it until jadgment could be given by Lord Penzance in 
his indubitable capacity as Dean of Arches, the process having been instituted in that 
Court, and not by virtue of the powers which the Public Worship Act confers 
That decisions of so grave a character should be set aside on grounds so foreign to 
their merits is, of course, a scandal, but the only way to avoid scandals js for judges 
always to exercise the greatest prudence and discretion, This, in the present 
instance, Lord Penzance has indubitably done. He has made it impossible for the 
- defendant to take shelter in technical objections, or to overrule his decision on the 
plea that it was not given in accordance with the letter of the law. It may be 
hoped that the Rev. John Edwards will appreciate the consideration which has thus 
been shown him—the anxiety that no shadow of illegality should rest upon the sen- 
tence which the Court has felt it its duty to pronounce. Should he do so, he will 
at once yield to it a cheerful obedience, and either amend his ways or readily 
submit to the penalty imposed. However this may be—and it is possible that 
Mr. Edwards may take any but- the right view of Lord Penzance’s conduct—we 
shall, at any rate, this time be spared the scandal of a judgment annulled for reasons 
altogether foreign to its merits, and the still greater scandal of a clergyman who 
pretends that the Church owes no allegiance to civil courts obtaining the reversal of 
a judgment pronounced against bim in an ecclesiastical court by application to 
purely secular tribunal. i 


racter and type from that of Pio Nono, Cardinal Pecci’s pastoral, addressed to 
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. the late might of itself bave indaced this anticipation, which is confirmed by 
He will not, of course, condone or do other than condemn that policy which deprived 
the Holy See of its temporal possessions, but neither will be head any Uléramontane 
plota, nor lend himself to Jesuit intrigues for the restoration of the temporal authority. 
Asa man of sense, with ample knowledge of the world, he is doubtless conscious 
that the days of the temporal dominion are gone, that Rome must now be content 
to remain the capital of Italy, and that the States of the Church, the so-called 
patrimony of St. Peter, can never be regained. Without, therefore, renouncing, in 
a formal way, any of the pretensions of the Vatican, he seems disposed to edapt 
himself to the necessities of his position, to submit to the inevitable, and to devote 
his chief attention to the internal administration of the Church. Whilst contending 
as he does in words that-‘Church and State ought never to be separated, he falls in 
practically with that state of things which has resulted from the separation, in the 
person of the Pontiff, of temporal from spiritual rule, Leo xu. doubtless. thinks 
that it is more politic, in the interests of Rome, to make the most of the power that 
remains, than to struggle vainly to regain that which is hopelessly and irrecoverably 
gone. This change of policy will not be without its effegon the general political 
relations and condition of Europe for many years to come; and it will be no small 
gain to the Continent if, for the next decade at least, it should have some measure 
of rest from the priestly conspiracies and schemes which for several years past have 
kept it in a continuous state of ferment and commotion, 
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A movement which, considering at once its origin and objects, the means by 
which those objects are sought, and the persons who are seeking to achieve them, may 
be regarded as’a peculiar yet significant feature of the times, is now engaging the 
somewhat surprised attention both of Churchmen and Dissenters, We refer to the 
“Home Reunion Society,” of whose proceedings Within the last few weeks we buve 
in our present issne (p. 117) given a somewhat particnlar account. Formed quite 
recently, ander the auspices of Earl Nelson and other Churchmen of his way of 
thinking on ecclesiastical affairs, forthe purpose of “presenting the Church of 
England in a conciliatory aspect to those who regard themselves as outsidé her pale, 
and to promote the corporate reunion of all Christians holding the docttines of ‘the 
Trinity, and the incarnation and atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ,” this society 
has entered on a field of effort altogether new. Many and great have beet the 
labours of those who have sought to promote Christian union both here and on the 
Continent, who have striven to bring about, between Evangelical Christians ‘Of 
different countries and creeds, a better understanding, a more general recognition of 
their essential unity in Christ, and, as its consequence, a fuller and heartier develop- 
ment of mutual sympathy ‘and love; great, too, has been their measure of sucéess, 
ax is amply proved by the entire history of the Evangelical Alliance, which, with its 
various ramifications throughout Europe, bas, with the divine blessing, become « 

_ power in the Church of Christ, drawing closer together in the bonds of ‘faith and 
love those who serve in newness and spirituality of life one common Lord and Master. 
Other views of Christian union; too, have, of late years, been propounded. Those 
whose ideas of the Church of Christ are external rather than spiritual, who believe 
rather in its outward than its inward unity, who conceive of it as a visible orgatiiza- 

tion, rather than the general assemblage or aggregate of believers, of whatever sect 
or name, have initiated movements of their own for effecting a union between the 

- Greek, the Anglican, and the Roman Churches (the only Churches in their estimation 
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deserving of the name), so as to manifest to the world the ecclesiastical unity of 
Christendom, and the one “ Catholie” or secerdotal foundation on which they believe 
these Churches to be built; As yet, however, these dilbete lmye altogether failed. A 
certain sympathy, no doubt, exists between the sacerdotalists in each of these com- 
munions, but as yet the Romish Church will not recognize the Greek, whilst both 
reject any outward fellowship with the priestly party in the Anglican. It is as 
‘though the Head of the trae Church manifestly withholds His sanction from those 
who would misrepresent its character, and impress. the world with false ideas of the . 
actua! nature of His kingdom. Such movements, however, ag those we have referred 
to seem natural both amongst the devotees of outward unity amd the believers in 
that union which is one of the spirit and the-beart. Bet antil now no society bas — 
been initiated, and no efforts made, in any orgenized form, least ofall by High 
_Charchmen, to effect‘any corporate union between Charchmen and Dissenters. The 
‘movement may, in its chief aspects, be described as unprecedented and unique. Had 
it been originated by Evangelicals, less surprise, no doubt, would have been felt ; 
but, coming chiefly from men whose ecclesiastical theories are most opposed to those 
of Nonconformista, it is a departure from the spirit and bearing of such men im times 
past, which in these days of acute controversy is specialty significant. At the 
_ ‘meotings and conferences of the society there was the frankest possible interchange 
| Of views between Charchmen and Nonopnformists; kindly feelings were evinced, 
regret expressed for past misunderstandings; whilst each party showed ite appre- 
ciation of the convictions and motives of the other. It.is well at all times that the 
advocates of opposite opimions should thus meet face to face, and by mutual know- 
ledge have their prejudices dispelled, and their.asperities removed. Stil} better is it 
that opportunities should’ thus be afforded for discussing points of difference in 
candid and‘amicable way. It is matter for unfeigned rejoicing that intolerant scts 
should be renounced, that all parties should be conscious of the evils arising out of 
the divisions in the Church of Christ, and be anxious to find some basis of united | 
action. But it would not be wise that the importance: of this movement should 
be exaggerated, and that anticipations should be formed respecting it which, im the 
very natare of things, must be doomed to disappointment. The concilistory spirit 
evinced by Earl Nelson, ‘and’ the bishops and clergy associated with him in this 
movement, deserves the warmest commendation, and their motives must inspire 
general and cordial respect, None the lem js it manifest that they have yet to learn 
both the true nature of the Church of Christ and the true character of thes Christian 
Church of Christ, comprising thé entire body of believers, is of necessity invisible. 
The bonds which unite its members are not those of corporate or outward unity, but 
of oneness of ‘spirit and of heart. On secondary points, and in its. present state of 
imperfection, we can lardly expect outward. diversity ever entirely to cease. - Ita 
members upon earth have always been divided as regards their visible commanion, 
but all the more through these diversified forms may their inward unity be shown 
It were well that High Charchmen of Earl Nelson's stamp should recognize this fact, 
and cheerfully accept it. Their efforts would‘ then take a more practical direction, 
and results which would be an ample recompense for their exertions might crown 
their liberality and zeal. Such, however, as this movement is, its promoters are 
entitled to our sympathy ; and the fact iteelf indicates that the evils of alienationand = 
all persuasions are now awakening to the duty devolving on the Church to presenta 
anited front in opposition to the combined forces of: unbelief, ignorance, and sim. 
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BELGIUM. 
PROGRESS OF EVANGELICAL EFFORT. 


¢ | ported Protestant Church, consisting chiefly of | 
members of Protestant origin. 


name of “ 
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But it should be added 

their operations on ite fands for the 

church. A new there has been « 

It is 
wil) be seen from these facts 
is doing in Belgium. The whole 
sumbers only five millions, but to 
enid that, in ortion to its 


: 


church, to appear in court. He went after 
service was over, and was required to make a 
declaration of what had occurred, and then sen- 
tenced to “preven 


— — 
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surety of the value of £100. That was, of 
course, impossible, for how could he have 
anticipated such an unjust proceeding? Con- 
sequently he was conducted to the common 
prison, as if he had committed a crime, and 
there he had to remain ten days before the 
Judge could be persuaded to accept the surety 
‘in the shape of £100 in hard cash. The 
tribunal proceeds with the accusation against 


* 


— 


his “ having attempted to prevent a religious 
act.” Incidentally, niy brother gives another 
illustration of how liberty 
understood and respected in Spain. A poor 
member of his fell ill, and had 
to be taken to the public hospital He was 
put in the ward set apart for prisoners, and 
shut up, as if he had committed some horrible 
crime. 
Notwithstanding the terrors of this out- 
Tageous persecution of the dead and the liy- 


he could there and then give an hy pothecatory | sphe 


my brother, which is reported to consist of |' 


of conscience is 


THE ORAN PREACHING HALL, 
I turn now to a pleasanter topic. Mrs. 
Ben-Oliel’s appeal for means to build the | 
ed preaching hall in this city, 


Our kind friends in Scotland have voted 
£600 for the purpose. We have thus nearly 
£1,000 available; but land in the most de- 
sirable locality is dear, and we want at least 
£500 more, especially if schools are to be 
provided, which are no less urgently needed. 


—st the ing—intended, doubtless, to intimidate and. 

“Ne; | tighten wak 

7 of police | firm, many are asking te intial 

| as adherents of the Evangelical Church who 

abstained from doing so before.”. 

to be| The Christian, referring briefly to this per- 

when | secution, says: “Mr. Ben-Oliel will have 

many expenses to bear in connection with his 

in bed, defence, etc., and he mach needs the sympathy 

im ill. | and prayers of Christian brethren at home. 

Next day he complained to the chief Al- But he needs more than that—he needs also 

: calde, in writing, of these outrageous proceed- | the energetic and never-failing imtervgntion 
ings of his subordinates and the priesta, and of the Evangelical Alliance ; for if the priests 
demanded the restitution of the corpee, that it | succeed in their nefarious object, they will 
might be decently buried. The Alcalde began assuredly demand the highest penalty of the 
by refusing to receive the letter, and when law, and that is believed to be nothing short 
prevailed upon to take it, contented him- | of penal sePritade. 
self with glancing over it, and returned it, The Spanish Ambassador in England would 

| saying it was no business of his, By dint of render good service to his country by warn- 

: persevering exertions, everywhere . meeting ing his Government against the machinations 
with delays on the part of the authorities, all | of the intolerant priests and bigoted local 
obstacles to obtaining the requisite papers and | authorities of Alcoy, if they do not want to 
authorization were finally overcome; but in| see the Protestant world scandalized by 
the meanwhile the police and sub-alcalde | Spanish edition of atrocities. It were an un- 
had buried the corpse in the Roman Catholic | fortunate incident if the festivities of the 

{ cemetery. The pastor had requested the pro-| royal marriage were so speedily followed by 

| tection and assistance of the military governor, | the unjust condemnation of a Protestant pas- 

| as foreigners are entitled to do, and he most |tor, Lord Derby and Prince Bismarck have 
kindly complied, accompanying him to the | not quite forgotten all the trouble they had 

P Alcalde and the Judge; but to no purpose. | in defending the rights of religious liberty at 

| On Sunday, the 30th, my brother was sent | San Fernando, and they are not likely to 
for at the hour of public worship in his | tolerate a repetition of the same tactics at 

| Alcoy; nor will the United States be indif- 

ferent in a matter affecting the missionary 

of one of its churches. 

I beg of the religious press in both hemi- 

res to bring the facts stated above to the 

knowledge of their readers, that public opinion 

may be aroused, and the perpetration of 

great atrocity prevented. 

oF proclaiming the Gospel to Jews, 

: a nd - others, has us £400. 
TRS. 

itd ; The Jesuits have just reared up an immense 

th ea educational pile, costing upwards of half s 
MY million francs, It is marvellous how easily 

1a they procure large sums of money for all . 
i their objects; and here am I waiting; 20W 


Great the Yast of the Waldeosien Board of 
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more than « year to raise Jess than one-tenth | Spanish population as large « 
Cam.” Ase there net many, whe towns of Spain, and no less thau 2¢ 

fellow the noble canmple of of Mr, | thin town, tee 
3 of Ealing Park? He has given us| country, Now that religious lit 

£100 more Hberal | restricted and impeded in Spain, | 

mnstract the | most desirable that the Spaniards 

hall, it, without | should be brought under the « 
rt ime and op- | renovating influence of the Gosy 

ortu grace of God! 

lly, Christian readers, I com 
brother to your earnest 7 
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Bt. James! 
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> The Osservatore 
| 
P. "RIOTIA: 
+ | 
1 As soon as the F 
have direct tic 
Tha. informed of the int 
Hid 3 firm Cardinal Sime 
of Stete, they made 
were also supported 
We and which were of st 

[From our own Correspondent. 

what course to adopt wi 
sentence of the Supreme 
solved to abstain from 
Hossbach, and this at 
THY quest. If the 
the Consistory would, of 
time have refused the 
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the establishment of mixed schools for Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. 

PROTESTASTICM IN THE TYROL. 


recently has the formation of Evangelical 
become possible in the Tyrol, 


' The people of Prussia particularly are apt 


I cannot, therefore, 


who met in the Chapel Royal for | 
ceremony. More than this con- 
trast, however, another fact must leave a good 


assembly nothing was so attentively heard as 
Christ’s simple Gospel, which is certainly as 
and useful for the married life 

i and princesses as for that of the 


poorestindividaal, | 


AMERICA. 


with « similar case, Pastor Diekmann, of . 
Wesselburen, has, in « public address on | 

the mitacles of the Bible, A decision | Your readers will remember that only very 4 

) which part of Austria is a real | 

The Prassian Parliament, which has jast |» nicm. The congregation st Meran hee 
met again to finish the work of the session, not to encounter so many obstacles, as it 
will probably still find time to discuss the | 6.4, ioral and financial support from the 
Bill for sanctioning the Church Constitution |... visitors to this waterin place 
in Schleswig-Holstein and Nassau. The Suk ot Inncpiuck’ the 

great. 
provincial synods in the old Prussian pro- | new te pur 
vinces will meet in the month of May. The ta 
district synods will, therefore, have to meet) of the most Catholic university, the 
before that time ; and we may hope that the Church of the will take iteelf at b ) 
General Synod will be able to assemble in the es eee : - 
aw‘ umn. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORKING MEN'S PARTY ———E 
is gaining ground. About 1,300 members| in the Royal Family. Ss | 
now belong to it in Berlin, and attempts are | close this letter without referring to the 18th 
made to introduce the movement in the other | of February. Two Prussian Princesses—of | 
dertook the great task are still subject to | of our Emperor, a grandchild, too, of Queen | 
much criticism, even from those who take | Victoria—were united that day to the hus- 
part in Christian work. It may be danger- chofte, Both young couples 
ons to associate the Church with a political laws of the country, and , 
party, and the party will not be able to according to the civil form, | 
tine vate, It is well known that 
gramme, Christians certainly a though he signed the law, 
great social problems of the day; and it is with Rome, yet personally oa 
great thing to unite a number of working and it was his wish 
under the influence of Christianity. chy | 
dour of the numerous assembly of sovereigns, | 
and that programme new party statesmen, and inent members | 
may be such as to be really practical and — 
useful. The development of the programme 
is the object of the regular meetings held in | 
Berlin, and this is not yet definitely settled. impression on the nation. We may be proud 
I will postpone once more giving details om | of our Court chaplains at present; they are . 
the subject, — all truly Evangelical men, who stand at the 

SECULAR SCHOOLS. head of every good movement; but it is 

The question of religious instruction in particularly pleasing to know that in such an . 
public schools has lately been the subject of 7 
a violent debate in the Bavarian Chamber of | 
75 petitioned the Government to revoke the 

royal decree of March 29, 1873, which allows | 

THE REV. JOSEPH COOK ON THE EaSTERN | Asin. Who is there here that is not prond 

_ QUESTION. of our American colleges at Beyrout and on | 

| In the prelude to one of his recent leo | the Bosphorus? Who does not know that 

tures at Boston, ‘the Rev: Joseph Cook said: if the tide of influence be turned from 

“ Americans are by no means outside the | Europe toward Asia, instead of from Asia ) 
range of complications that may arise in| toward Europe inside the domain of what 
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the full tide of academic life into & spiritual | of the stately church edifice. The Tabernacle 
: channel. Mr. Moody comes here to | Chureh, with its four or five hundred members, : 
ia jalao the outgrowth of another mission of | 
religion ; and there can be no doubt the First Church. TheClinton Street Charch y 
that he will find « field imperatively de- | was a mission of the Plymouth, The Lincoln 
manding his attention. The old days when | Park Church came from the mission school 
men came here for low living and | of the New England Church. The Bethany 
Lick Suny tar te was also a mission of the Union Park. The 
know in what extravagance many so-called | “ Railroad Mission,” started in the cars. at 
stadents live. The colleges have not escaped | one of the depdts by the First Presbyterian 
| the evil influences of an age of rapid money-| Church, is now an important down-town 
making, which has done much to destroy the | church, where Dr. Mitchell npr on 
stern simplicity in which American boys | Sabbath evenings. And so the list might be 
were nurtured fifty years ago. Yet, even | carried on for each of the other. denomina- 
now, I know of numbers of young men who | tions. It is well known that Mr. Moody's 
| are pushing their way through our colleges, | church grew out of his mission school. It 
after the sturdy fashion of the Scot, | has 300 members, an average congregation 
Sind of 1,200, a Sabbath-school of 1,200, averag- 
, his Glasgow and emerged in the pulpit | ing 1,016 for the year. Its audience-room 
la weeping very will hold over 2,000 people. It is a wonder- 
over a very ill stomach.” fal bee-hive of Christian work.” | 
“PRIDE OF 3 CHURCH DEBTS. 
An independent church organization has| Several cityrches have commemorate: this 
| been formed in Brooklyn, among whose funda- | year of commercial depression by clearing off 
mental principles is one requiring plainness | their debts The most remarkable effort is 
of dress by members: “We believe that | that made by Dr. Stephen Tyng, jun., who 
pride has crept into the various ¢hurches, and | has lifted in the course of a few weeks 
very many poor that could not support the | 200,000 dollars, and now breathes freely 
extravagant, foolish pride of drees have been | without any incumbrance on his fine church 
kept from attending any place of worship, | and chapel. Dr. Tyng is the leading Evan- 
from fear of being ridiculed and made un-/| gelical Episcopalian in New York, 4 capital 
4 comfortable ; therefore we believe all who | extempore preacher, and an indefatigable 
i have the cause of God at heart, and especi- | worker. He was very active in the revival 
ally those professing religion, should always | services held by Mr. Moody, and his church 
study to dress as plainly as possible, and | is said to be in a state of continual revival. 
| always study to act from principle, to make AN INTERESTING SPECTACLE 
every person or child easy and comfortable | is described by the Christian Union as having 
in any dress whatever that they may appear | taken place on a recent Sunday im the Con- 
| in, as we believe it to be a special duty for | gregational Church at Ratland, Vermont. 
Christians to look after the poor of every | The occasion was the public profession of 
condition.” their faith in Christ by no less than 105 per- : 
CHURCHES AND MISSION SUNDAY-ScHOOLS, | sons, the fruits of the recent revival in that 
A Chicago letter speaks of the congrega-/| place. “It is believed that this is the largest 
tions in that city which have grown out of | number that ever united with any church at 
mission Sunday-schools: “Our First Church, | one time in the State, Among these addi- 
eighteen years ago, planted a mission in the | tions were ten ins’~nces of husband and wife. 
outskirts, at Union Park. That mission be- | In one case the whole household came, bring- 
came the nucleus of the Union Park Sabbath- | ing a young daughter to receive infant bap- 
| school and Church, which now has one of the | tism. In another the daughter came with 
| finest houses of worship, an immense congre- | her father and mother. There were thirteen 
gation, and a membership of several hundred. | instances besides those just mentioned where 
/“The original mission school building became | at least two of the same family came together. 
: the home not only of this church, but, with | Of these persons, eighty-two received bap- 
additions, of the Chicago Tneclogical Semi-| tiam.” Some other instances have occurred 
. nary, whose buildings now stand by the side | in the United States, of religious revival. 
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foundation of foar new bishoprics in Eng- 
land. The endowment of each of the four 
sees which it is proposed to create is not to be 


The last of the new dioceses is Southwell, 
which will comprise Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire. The noble Earl, in moving the 
first reading of the bill, said that it compelled 
no one to contribute, but it allowed those 


which for more than a thousand years had 
dispensed the ministrations of religion tothe 


Lord Penzance, sitting at Lambeth Palace 
en the 9th alt., as Dean of Arches, gave judg- 


ment ip the case of Combe v. Edwards, which 


was a suit against the Rev. J. Edwards the 
younger, the incumbent of Prestbury, near 
Uhelienham, in the diocese of Gloucester and 
Bristol, for offences, as regards ritual, contrary 


by the Public Worship Regulation 


the High Court of Justice. Differing, it 
would seem, from those judges, who had ap- 
y“rently not had an important section of the 


CHRISTEN DUM. 


as 


should, 
as far as practicable, be always bekl im the 
same place, I shall continue to hold its sit- 
tings here so long as I have the sanction of 
the Archbishop to do so, unless amy cate 
arising under the Public Worship Act should 

With 


to the facts and the lew there 
was no doubt about Mr. Edwards's casa. He 
had been guilty of those from the 
authorized ceremonials of the Church which 


THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


XEW BISHOPRICS. : Act brought under their notice, he held that ’ 
i= A bill was introduced, in the House of from a review of the statute “it is plain that 
| Lords, on the 18th ult. om behalf of the proceedings for ecclesiastical offences eom- 
pe Government, Earl Beauchamp, for the | mitted within the province, whether they 
' are to be raised by public contributions and 
a contributions from other sees. The four ¢ 
i sees proposed in the bill are. Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and Wakefield, in the province 
of York; and Southwell, in the provines of —— 
| Canterbury. The first of those, Liverpool, 
; comprises the Handred of West Derby. 
The next of the sees, Newcastle, will com- 
prise the county of Northumberland. The | regard to eases arising in the provines, of 
third of the new dioceses, Wakefield, will | York, whether under the Pabtic Worship Act 3 
compose a portion of the diocese of Ripon. | or otherwise, this place is obviously hardly 
an appropriate ove in which to exercise the 
| powers of the Provincial Court of York. Any 
such cases, therefore, must be heard and de- 
| termined elsewhere.” The learned Judge eid 
a5 who bad at heart the welfare of the Charch 
we and to give of their abundance for the im- 
ee provement of that beneficial organization | bad of late caused so much litigation im that 
min July, and he was then warned that the eon- 
+ re: English people. tinuance of his illegal practices would compel 
Pi TRE PRESTBURY RITUAL CASE. the Court to exercise its powers to restrain ' 
Me would therefore be suspended for six months 
ae es | from his benefice, and pay the costs of the 
The annual meeting of the 
tion took place on the 15th ult, at St James's 
to the laws and canons of the Church of Eng- | Hall, Piccadilly; Mr. T. R, Andrews presiding. | 
| -land. His lordship explained that this suit |The report stated that since the last annual 
| had not been instituted under the Public | meeting a very important protest against the ' 
| Worship Regulation Act, and therefore, to} practice of auricular sacramental confession 
7 | prevent any objection which. might be taken | has been made in both Houses of Parliament. 
of to the judgment being delivered out of the | An infamous publication called “The Priest 
in Archbishop's jurisdiction, it was now given in | in Absolution” was brought to the knowledge : 
a Lembeth Palace. He proceeded to remark | of Lord Redesdale, who at once took stepsto 8 
a upon the nature of the jurisdiction conferred | call the attention of the House of Lords tv its ; 
a4 contents. The House of Commons aleo ex-. 
hay pressed their abhorrence of the book. The — 
To the Opimion €xp upon the su bishops in Convocation endorsed the senti- 
a the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division of | ments of both Houses of the Legislature as to | 
one its demoralizing tendency. The Chairman A 
ee said they were celebrating their thirteenth . 
Wik anniversary. As the present was the first 
| 


Queen on this question. 
was rather disheartening to find that after 
Ritualism was more 


as they could wish in using 
that moral foree with which they were in- 
vested. He considered that the battle of 
would have to be fought out 
at the elections in thie country, In doing 
this the Association did not intend in any way 
to be political. They had to decide whether 
they were to have Protestant liberty or sacer- 
The adoption of the report 


day, & worthy woman, the wife. of a miller, | 


' received a message from him he 
be glad to see her. She went to the 
and was asked to go into the study, and when 
she had got there he shut the door and said 
her that that was an excellent opportunity 


jesty. It was in the follow- 
“Your memorialists, as sincerely | 


‘may be mentioned 


canses doth 
to use 

Majesty’s command to repress the practice of 
anrieular confession, which is so repugnant te 


g 


Charch’s faith, 
is the -Bi 

chairman of the 

and among o 


number of 


Exeter, and Lincoln. 
have consented to act as local secretaries 
some of the principal dioceses. 
word of the society is our Lord’s 
His disciples: “That they ell may be one.” 
The society broke ground in a meeting at 
Salisbury, at which Earl Nelson delivered a 
lecture, explaining its objects. This meeting 
was attended by many of the local Dissenters, 
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| “> Hall on the question of auri- | fathers, view with deep alarm the efforts now 
confession, he thonght he ought to of 
mention the fact that as an outcome of that to introduce into the Church of Eng- 

: meeting over 400,000 signatures had been | land the teaching and practice of auricular | 
attached to the memorial which had since | confession, which they regard as contrary te 

| and order of the Church, 
peril to its existence as an Estab- 

rampant and more decided than ever. The subversive of the principles 
bishops, too (although they thanked God for sotka: order, and civil and re- 

: some men amongst them), did not act so liberty. Your memorialists, therefore, 

government of all estates of the 

the conscience and feelings of this Protestamt k. 
country.” The signatures to the memorial 

was moved by Mr. Greene, «P., seconded by | number 401,442. They inclade the names 

Mr. Maden Holt, ur., and supported by the| of 63 noblemen, 36 ladies of title, 35 

Rev. Gilbert 8. Karney. Mr. C. H: Lovell | baronets, 86 members of Parliament, 655 

moved a resolution affirming that “in the | magistrates and justices of the peace, 073 

presence of the continued lawlessness pre- | bankers and merchants, and 3,266 clergy. 

vailing in the Established Church, renewed CHURCH AND DISSENT. 

and still more vigorons efforts are urgently | A series of remarkable provincial meetings 

: demanded.” This resolution was seconded | have been held within the last few weeka, 

ishops having complained that they did not | Churchmen and Dissenters. They originated 
know what the law was, the Association had | with the “Home Reunion Society,” which 
proved an Episcopal Aid Society in the | has been recently formed for the purpose of 

fullest possible sense, and had thrown light | presenting the Churcli of England in a con- 
on many neglected subjects, He told an| ciliatory aspect to those who 

anecdote of a Ritualistic clergyman in the 
Eastern Counties who had not been installed 
in his parish six months before he tried to 
confession. They would not stand that. One 

Creeds,’ or the episcopal constituti 
Chureh, is prepared to advocate all 
able liberty in matters not 

er, or 

to make a confession, and that when o 

done so he would give her absolution. mittee 

: “I did not come here for any ies 

little ‘account for flour.” As 

| On the 15th ult, the memorial to the 
Queen against auricular confession was for- 

warded to the Home Secretary for presenta- 

. tion te Her 

| ing terms: 
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ee a the Oburch; and the Rev. W. Clarkson pro- | the chief objections to an of 
; a vote of thanks to both the Earl and | reunion, he described the which Par- 
the minister for their addresses. liament had over the internal rules and ar 


Society, and is reported in a special supple- | hood.” This paper having 
‘the proceedings occupying eighteen closely- 3 
printed columns, On the Wednesday evening | glad to be present, as an illustration 
a special service was held in the Church of | Nelson’s remark that there was « 
Qt St. Mary-le-Towers, Ipswich, when a sermon | ever-growing spirit of longing 
; was preached on home reunion by the Rev. | every body calling itself Christian. 
F. Cox, of St, Leonard’s, Shoreditch. On| been thi ini 
Thursday, at 2 P., a large audience had | tablished Church, and he knew that 
f assembled in the spacious council-room of | two years ago such a meeting as this 
; the Town-ball. The Rev.:J. T. Turnock | have been impossible, not 
offered prayer (three selected Collects and the | Churchmen would not have 
Lord’s Prayer), and the Mayor (Mr. Cowell), 
on taking the chair, introduced the business | not have met Churchmen. There was 
of the day with a very brief address, in which | only forgiveness to be looked for 
he pointed out that the object of the meeting | conformists, If there had been a little 
was not to promote controversy, but rather| much of the “elder brother” spirit on 
to help in the attainment of unity by con-| part of Churchmen, they had not al 
_ sidering how much there was on which Chris- | themselves been quite fairly treated. 
tians were agreed, how many things were | was sure that wherever there 
held in common. He then explained the | of heart ‘ind purpose there was a 
order of proceedings, and called on Earl | union, but at the same time he did not think 
1 Nelson, who read. a paper on “Reunion | the question of visible or organic union was 
| amongst Christians at Home.” Attention | ripe for settlement. -The other clergymen 
was directed to the renewed zeal manifested | who took part 
im many and opposite directions, to the re- | Rev. E. 
newed éxertions of the enemies ‘of all true | Raym 
My doctrine wherever found, to the coming forth | vie i 
: from its isolation even of the Greek Church, | by the Rev. W. Emery (Baptist), and by 
Mr 
was 


* 


_ 
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and the redoubled efforts of Rome towards | Mr. 
unity of its own special kind. Lord Nelson] In the ng 
then proceeded to show by quotations from | still more crowded, 
Nonconformist publications and speeches at | the chair A 
| home that much of the old denominational | paper was read by Mr. Denny Urlin (of the 
‘ spirit had passed away, that even against | T 

} the same objection was not felt as 


e 
- 


— 


of 
formerly, and that there was a growing dis-! of promoting « better understanding between. 
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; the vote of thanks to his lordship being | position.to magnify those great credenda which 
| adopted on the motion of two of their min- might ultimately form a basis of visible union _ 
ister. A second meeting ‘was held at Salis- | amongst Christians. It was cordially acknow- 
bury to listen to addresses from the Rev. 3. pay 
| Clarkson and one or two other Nonconformist | ists had helped the Church of Eng- is 
H 
lordship, expressing his reasons for dissent conformity, and described its relations towa 
' om Earl Nelson's views as to the nature of | the Church and towards Christianity. Amongst 
; i in the interval between the second and third | which we enjoy in such things,” said Mz, 
wt: meetings, mentioned above. It met at Ips-| Tozer, “is too precious to be sacrificed even 
= | ich, under the auspices of the Home Reunion | for the sake of unity and Christian brother. 


intense 
could be 
Finally, a 
a 


4 
> 


its foundation upon the existence of God and | pired suddenly on the 16th ult. When the 


- 


| 

ie 


Mr. Robert Forster, and others, under the several popular books, have followed these 
above name, Mr. Dann became its secretary, | two clergymen into the Papal communion. 
and by his ability and administrative power | The Morning Post states that seven members 
contributed materially during many years to | of Oxford University have aleo just “gone 
ite success and influence. Mr. Dunn died at | to Rome.” The perversion of Professor Olif- 
the age of seventy-seven, and had for the fast | ford, of University College, London, is an- 
twen lived in retirement, and de- | nounced on the aathority of the Western Times. , 
voted himself to the authorship of numerous| A large meeting was held in Edinburgh on 


on 
ult., by a deputation, headed by Lord La A 
‘Brahmin, she resided with her uncle, whose abode she left, and piaced herself in the Mission- 
house. For a year and alialf before this 


it is stated that he admitted that his niece had 
if so, she must now be nearly twenty, as she had been livin 
years at Lucknow. The age at which, ordinarily, Hindus are held to attain majority is 
eighteen years. The English lady at the Mission also took care to inform the magistrate of 
the district of the facts, and that gentleman sent the Superintendent of Police to the Mission 
premises, It is said that after more visite and more conversations, the uncle “ washed his 
hands of the guardianship,” and gave up his niece to the charge of the Mission. But shortly © 
afterwards a summons was issued from the Civil Court of Lacknow, ordering the widow to | 
be produced in court on the 19th of December, 1877, and the Sth of January, 18768. Under 
this order both parties appeared in court, represented by counsel ; and on Saturday, the 22nd 
of December, Mr. Lincoln, the Judge, having heard all the argumenjs, decided that the 
widow should remain where she was—i.¢., in the Mission premises until 5th of January, which 
was the day fixed for the ‘trial of the main point in the matter—i.., whether the majority 
. had or bad not been attained. At five o’clock that same afternoon of Saturday, a summons 
was brought to the Mission premises, ordering the widow to be produced at six o'clock that 
evening, not in the Court-house of the Judicial Commissioner (Mr. Capper), the highest or 
Court, but at his own dwelling. Mr. Capper, after hearing sides, ordered 

ions, in spite of her loud screams and earnest entreaties. 

On the 5th of January, when the trial of the question of majority was to come off in the 
Court of First Instance—namely, that of Mr. Lincoln—the missionaries were quite prepared 


2 


- 


of Lord inclading Mr. Henry 
works on religious and ecclesiastical questions. the 18th ult., to protest the re-estab- 
lishment of a Roman tn 
The Prince of Wales presided on the 20th | Scotland, as an infringement of the Queen’s 
ult., at the anniversary festival of Princess | prerogative, and contrary to the terms of the 
Mary’s Village Homes for Girls. . | Union. Mr. Ferguson, of Kimmundy, pre- 
Two more of the Rev. A. Wagner's curates | sided,.and the Rev. Sir Heury Moncrieff, Mr. 
at Brighton havé joined the Roman Catholic | Newdegate, uy., the Rev. Dr. Wylie, the 
Church. Their names are the Rev. J. J. | Rev. Dr. Begg, and others were among the 
Greene, priest in charge of St. Bartholomew's Nise be A large meeting having the same 
Charch, and the Rev. P. Fletcher, one of the has also been held in Glasgow. 
- 
TURKEY. 
The m. ve Christians in Turkey are raising up their own pastors, through the instra- 
| mentality of the theological seminaries which the American Board hes established. The 
Protestant community at Istanos, in Western Turkey, where a very hopeful work has been 
going on, resulting in the conversion of about forty families to Protestantism, selected one 
of their own number and sent him to school at Marsovan, to be trained for their pastor. 
| He will soon graduate end return to them. 
lessons, in her intercourse with « native ae _ 
arrival at the Mission-house, the uncle was immediately informed, and after he came there, 
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W. G. Lawes, of the London Missionary Society, has just returned from New 


three years’ absence. 


a written 


He says: “Our mission has so far been a success, 


dialects spoken on the coasts have been reduced to 
We have obtained a footing on a coast previously 
-will of 
We 
‘int the 


Rev 
after 


form, and printed 
shunned by all vessels, and 
to be the most blood- 
th Sea Island teachers and 
@ations from Redscar Head to 
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A Thought the World; or, The Narrative 
in Great Bahibitions by 
Matrulas Weritaxp. London: 


by the approaching International Exhibition at 
- Paris to sid in the diffusion of a knowledge of 
scriptural truth among the great French people 
and their visitors. They may here Jeara moch 
of what has been effected by Christian workers 
in former Exhibitions—the English, of 1851 and 


1862 ; the French, of 1867; the Austrian, vf 
1873; the American, of 1876. Mr. Weylland 
does not pretend to give a complete history of 
these labours ; he only claims to place on record 


‘‘a few leading facts and narratives” respecting 


them. In nearly all he has occupied a responsible 
position ; and his book tells, for the most part, 
of facts which came within his personal know- 
The fullest account which he gives is 
the London Exhibition of 1862. The 
daughter of a Suffolk Rector, thinking of the 
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the Rev. 

Capel Molyneux, and Lord Radsteck. Thess, 
with the opening speech of the Earl of Shaftes- 
, who presided, reported by the 


by those 
present the influence of the lowly. and quiet 
work was felt throughout Eogland aad to the 
ends of the earth.” The gathering described 


on behalf of the Lord’s-day. 
Exhibition the cause so well represented ia the 
last by our author will have the powerful help 


owes ite existence to M. Alexandre Lombard. 
parently, to state what was.done in connection 


with these Exhibitions by the Evangelical Al- 
liance, though his title would have warranted, 


of the confederation on the Continent which 


great, as hundreds of exhibitors of all netions 
crowded the back of the sanexe where the 
meeting was held, and they listened with ab 
sorbed attention to the all-important truths a” 
human redemption, as they fell in silvery 
accents from i speaker, 


It was no part of Mr. Weylland’s design, > 


| 
1 
‘ 
i é fare, to the author, whom she had known iz 
connection with other good works, and asked 
Partridge and Co. him if he would devote any one leisure day 
{ Twe perusal of this work may wel! suggest to| in the week to the distribution of tracts and 
a thoughtful reader that as cities were the chief | other kindred efforts. This was all that was 
scenes of apostolic labours and triumphs in the | at first attempted ; but the original idea, both 
earliest ages of Christianity, and es they bave | in the mind of the lady and her friend, Gagan 4 
in later times witnessed the greatest successes | to expand. Conversation and correspondence 
= of religious reformers, so in the present age the | with exhibitors’ attendants and visitors, having 
Charch has opportunities of endeavouring to | in view their highest interests, followed ; letters 
subdue the world to her Lord not elsewhere to | from the Rector's daughter, few at first, were 
| be found than in the chief centres of national | multiplied by hundreds ; Bibles, books, and pub- 
life. When those centres, moreover, beoonte, | jications, to the number of 17,200, were pat by 
| for time, im some cosmopolitan rather | her into circulation; akindly concern manifesto 
| than national, and » metropolis is invested for | in particular cases was followed by the best re- 
| some months with the character of a ** world’s | sults; and much spiritesl good was effected. 
r fair,” by the holding of an International Exhi- | The interest created was so great, that “ whem 
bition, such opportunities expand to unprece-| the lady invited, upon the closing day, all the ) 
ie great city becomes still greater ; its life presents, | meet her at tea, no lees than eight hundred of 
ae in its characteristic features, the fullest expres- | them assembled, and to these were added about 
| eS sion hitherto attained ; the brotherhood of the | gfry exhibitora.” ‘The was vary 
| race probably becomes a patent fact to many 
who at other times scarcely dream of it; and if : 
men were true to the deepest instincts of their 
nature, the Fatherhood of God would obtain 
i universal recognition. 
To what extent has the Church taken advan- 
tage of these opportunities’! The question is, | 
to some extent, answered by Mr. Weylland’s 
‘| | interesting book now before us. Its publica- 
tion is most opportune. Not a few of England's 
Hie, 4 sons and daughters who know what the Bible 
ie has done for their native land would surely 
hail any opportunity which might be preseated 
ne The cause of Sabbath observance was nobly ’ 
ne and succesfully maintained by Mr. Weyllaad at 
na the Parise and Vienna Exhibitions—as far, at | 
i. least, as the Eaglish-speaking sections were com- 
cerned—and a testimony of tha highest signi- 
| ficance and of world-wide influence was thus 
a Ni number of exhibitors, English and foreign, who 
eiiee would be for some months in the Exhibition, , 
ah ,and also of the myriads of visitors who would 
Hes ‘throng it, was very desirous of doing some 


tiene.” The Earl of Ghaftesbary, however, who among them M.Guisot. That distinguished man 
furnishes an introduction, partly supplies this observed to me, with much emphasis 
omission in words which may fitly conclude the here the dawn of real religious liberty 
present notice. In 1967 the Alliance “obtained France.’ He was 

‘from the Emperor permission to erect, withia was, I have good grounds for sx a0, 
the enclosure, a large pablic hall, to be assigned | favourable to it. 

to méctings, lectures, and religions services, passed away; and 


This permission received the assent of the Arch- 


bishop of Paria, the good prelate who was after- | empire.” 
"wards murdered by the Communists; and I had | 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL. 


meeting of Council was held on Thurs | contract price; also that £100 had been 
day, February 14; Lord Alfred S. Churchill | paid for the use of the ground daring the 
After reading the Scriptures, | time of the Exhibition. The Secretary had 

was offered by the Rev. Robert John- | also seen M. Berger on the subject of the 
occasional use of a hall in the Palais du Tro- 

NEW MEMBERS. ‘adéro. The following select committee had 

The following persons were unanimoasly | been « by thé French Branch of the 
admitted to membership -— Alliance to act conjointly with the London 
Mons. Jacques Massis, Mentone. Committee in carrying out the proposed ar- 
Mra A. G, Burnett, Aberdeen. rangements: M. Vernes d’ Ariandes, M. Cazalis, 
©. J. Freake, Eeq., London. M. Andrieu, M. Hocart, Pastor Conve, M 
W. Johnson, Esq., London. Abrie, Dr. Gustave Monod, M. Keller, M 
Rev. J. A. Panter, Wellington, Somerset. | de Pressened, Professor Matter, and Pastor 
Rev. J. H. Slack, Wellington, Somerset’ | Fisch, p.p. ‘The Secretary also reported that 
Rev. G. W. Humphreys, Wellington, | since the last meeting of Council the Earl of 
Somerset. | Shaftesbury had kindly offered to give a 
Mr. W. Brooks, Wellington, Somerset. drawing-room meeting for the special advo- 
Rev. W. Courtnall, Wellington, Somerset. | cacy of the object; and this meeting had been 
EEW MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. held on the afternoon of the previous day, 

The Rev. F. J. C. Moran and Daniel Rad-| in his Jordship’s residence, 24, Grosvenor 


McArthur, , and by him presented to the | their meeting held this day, instructed the 
House of Secretary to present their cordial and grate- 
OBITUARY. - ful thanks to the Earl of Shaftesbury and to 


A letter was read from Evan M. Protheroe, | Lady Edith Ashley for the hos 
Eeq., thanking this Council for their expres- | courteous 
of condolence and sympathy with tae day afternaon to numerous 
bereaved family of the late General Clarke. | 


‘The Secretary reported that he had recently | that occasion by his lordship in the work pro- 
visited Paris, and having signed the contract | posed to be undertaken by the Evangelical 
Salle Evan- | Alliance during the months of the Great Ex- 

of the {| hibition im Paris, and the proceedings of the 
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if indeed it did not demend, it, as being “ The. myvelf the henour of presiding on the first occa. | 

Narrative of Christian Effort in Great Exhibi-| sion, There were many notables present, and 7 

| 
ford, Esq., nominated at last meeting, were | Square, at the invitation of himself and Lady 
unanimously elected members of this Council. | Edith Ashley, A very numerous company | 

SUNDAY CLOSING IN IRELAND. assembled. ‘.he contributions amounted to 

The Secretary reported that, pursuant to | upwards of £200. 

minute of last meeting, a petition in favour of | ‘The following resolution, moved by Lord | 

the Bill, now before Parliament, to prohibit | Alfred 8. Churchill, seconded by J. Holt | 
the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday Skinner, Esq, was unanimously adopted : 

in Trelaud, had been confided +o 


} 
ti 
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4 
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Th 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE EARL 


faa 


on the action of the English to make this 


gathering the means of diffasing Protestant 


hall in which religious services of various 


ty was 
they had a 
Exhi 


those of | Protestant communities—German, Swedish, 


among them. | English—might be held. Much would depend 


to excite a stronger | Italian, as well as French, American, and 


i 


9 


i “I hold this to be the 
bition. Among ll religious liberty in France ;” 
Waveney, Lord ( for from that hour the work 
Kinnaird, Lady Br Emperor was favourable 
ade, nw, Le was thanked for his support 
Nountess Dut and it might be said nobly, in 
Sir H. and ed the promoters of the move- 
- manner in which they had carried 
rk. His lordship added, that he 
they now contemplated doing 
how themeclves animated by the 
They might rely upon it that 
puld healthfully affect the mem- 
ous nations, and bring about « 
Verney said that all who knew 
fluence which France exercised, 
for evil, over other nations, and 
to be socially the metropolis 

nent, would desire to take ad- ; 
his Exhibition to spread what 
i to be the highest principles of 

he Alliance proposed to erecta 


expressed their appreciation of ite objecta.’ It! of the Colonial and Continental Chuteh So 
was computed that upwards of 100,000 per- | ciety ; a 7 
sons had availed themselves of the opportuni- | Tract Society ; and by Mr. Joseph Hoare, of 


during this year id connection with the ap- | consent to go as their representative to Paris, 
proaching Paris Exhibition. A piece of | and thus give to them the prestige of « name 
ground had been secured immediately front- | which had for the last fifty years been asso- 
ing the grand entrance to the Trocadéro, and | ciated with all that was good and charitable, 
a Salle Evangélique was now in course of| An appeal was made for funds to meet the 
erection. This will be used for divine service | cost of the undertaking, estimated at £2,000. 


SOUTH LONDON SUB-DIVISION, 


monthly social meeting of the Com-| was gratified by the spirit manifested, and 

m and friends of this Branch of the | the harmony which prevailed—a proof of the 
Alliance was held on Friday evening, the | advance of Evangelical Alliance principles. 
8th of March, at the residence of J. Garner | He concluded an eloquent address by referring 
Marshall, Esq., King’s Road Lodge, Clapham | to incidents in the lives of celebrated divines 
Park. After tea and coffee had been served,| of widely different views, showing their 
the company assembled in the drawing-room, | agreement in all essential doctrines. 
and, under the presidency of Mr. Marshall, the| The Rev. J. G. Rogers, pursuing the sub- 
meeting was opened by devotional exercises, | ject, said that, while he had many friends 

Mr. Davis read extracts from a letter re-| who held widely different views of doctrine 
ceived from one of the evicted pastors of | and ecclesiastical ization from his own, 
the Lutheran Church in Hesse-Darmstadt,| and could have’ fellowship with them as 
warmly ing him for the part the Alli-| brethren in Christ, there were limits to | 
ance had taken in connection with the perse- | Christian union: for instance, he could not 
eutions-to which they had been subjected. Re-}-have fellowship with a man who claimed 
ference was also made to other Alliance work |a special ordination to priestly functions, 

Mr. Alderman McArthur, u.r., mentioned | or who practically denied our Lord’s divinity. 
a meeting which he had attended at the; Mr. Davis remarked that the Alliance 
Rev. P. J. Turquand’s Chapel, York Street, | maintained a basis of fundamental truth 
Walworth, where he had met with members | upon which it was safe to build. 
of different denominations who had come to-| After singing the Doxology, the company 

tat retired for refreshments. 
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- ; 
| The Rev. James Davis, Secretary, said that | in var.ous languages on Sunday, and for evan- 
| early in 1867 « tribute was paid by the Im- gelistic meetings throughout the week. There — 
perial Government of France to the true de 
| catholicity and the international and philan- | ternational conferences under ~ 
4 thropic objects of the Evangelical Alliance by | superintendence of the London and 
ie. the offer of a piece of ground within the | Committees, Other will bearranged 
fae Champ de Mars for the erection of a hall for | for in the interests of re 
. divine service, evangelization, and Christian literature, the Lord’s-day the 
purposes generally, The offer was accepted, social and religious elevation of the people of 
: and the Salle Evangélique wes built and | varions countries. The Council had recently 
a 4 opened in April of that year by a great meet | received from members of the French Govern- 
aie ing, presided over by Lord Shaftesbury. The ment a communication expressing their readi- 
i Gospel was read and preached in different | ness to grant special permission to the Evan- 
languages daily, réunions and conferences | gelical Alliance to use occasionally hall 
ae were held at intervals, and Christians from | within the Exhibition for réunions and con- 
| various countries found a convenient central ferences on philanthropic and Christian sub- 
ae meeting-place for fratermal intercourse. The | jects of interest to the nations generally. 
he Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh The meeting was subsequently addressed 
es presented of bearing the Gospe cs an | the Bible Society. 
Te instance of the interest excited by the services,| At the conclusion, Sir Harry Verney, in 
. it was stated that people had frequently at- | moving a vote of thanks to Lord Shaftesbury, 
| Rin tended from a considerable distance, A fresh | expressed the hope that his noble friend would 
Wa: opportunity for usefulness was presented | on the forthcoming occasion, ason the previous, 
i 
{ a! 
Hi: 
Hi ij pletion of the restoration of that chapel, and 
Bik. | JAMES DAVIS, Secretary. 
His Alliance House, J, Adam Street, Adelphi. | 


